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Chapter provides that ministers shall be in the Council. In the
___'   few cases above noted only must ministers be or find
seats in Parliament. The position in the Irish Free
State is very different, for ministers must be members
of the Dail, or, as regards one of them, the Senate. It is
true that the constitution contemplates the appoint-
ment of ministers not members of the Council and not
jointly responsible, but this venture proved unfortun-
ate, and in 1927 was laid aside in practice, though it is
still possible in law. Ministries are established regularly
by law, for legislation is necessary to confer powers,
as in Ontario in 1931 in respect of the Ministry of
Public Welfare; but this does not apply to ministers
who are merely to be members of the Council without
portfolio, of whom a fair amount of use is made. They
serve in some degree to make up for the lack of Under-
secretaries. Earely are there ministers not in the
Council, though this is normal in Newfoundland, and
in Canada such a position was once assigned to the
Solicitor-General.
Though legal compulsion is often lacking, conven-
tion urgently demands the presence in Parliament of
ministers, and the most important must be in the lower
house; indeed the upper house may have not a single
minister if the majority in the lower house is Labour.
Occasions where ministers remain in office without
seats in the legislature occur, as in Prince Edward
Island in 1930-31, when the Attorney-General had no
seat; but even so useful a minister as Mr. P. J. Glynn
in the Commonwealth had to resign when in 1919 he
failed to achieve re-election. It is possible in the case
of nominee upper houses to appoint a rejected minister
to that chamber, and occasionally in the larger lower